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aiAPTER I , 

• INTRODUCTION 

Purpoi ;e and Scopo of th e T hosis, 
Anerican sociologist Eo'berb J* Havighui^t assertod that 
^'the coniDiitment of the American society to the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of opportunity for post-socondary education will be realised 
primarily through the jimior colleges,""^ A ner-rly published, report 

on the future of comiTiunity colleges has projected that tlie present 

. -/ ■ Z 

national enrollment t-rill double by 1980 and triple by tlie year 2000 • 

Another indication of the increasing impbi'tance of community and 

junior colleges is the rapid gi*owtli in the nuaribez' of such institutions 

in the Djxst t^N^ezity years. The most spectacular expansion occurred 

during the i960* s 1-rhen the number of such colleges rose from about 

650 to approximately 1,100 and the enrollment in tero-year colleges 

more than tripled, soaring from 600,000 to an estiina ted ti-ro million 

^Robert J, Havighurst, "The Jtrnior College in American ' 
Society;" Jurior Coll ege Stud snt Porsonnel Frorcrams — AT)praisal , 
and Devolor^ment ' (Report to Carnegie Corporation of New York from 

= the National Committee 'for Appraisal and D 

College Student Personnel Progra-ms , November, 1965) » quoted in ; 
George H. V'oegel, "Post-High School Education: Its Needs, Its 

• \ Potential . " Educational- Leadership , XXVUI ( Januar^^ 1971 ) , 3^2. 

"^"Biiphasis: Carnegie Commission ReDort>" J unior College , . 
Journal ,. XLI (Aufflist, 1970), 3> 
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students in 1970- Cliapnian has pointod out that ^^tho faculty is tlie 

Z). 

heart of tho college." Likeio.se, Glcazer eriiphasi^es that *'an in- 
escapable obligation of our profession is a concern for the 
prepai'ation of junior college teachers."^ 

IJho teaches in those junior colleges ^vith their 

- broad aims, their diverse functions? source, pi^epara-- 
tion, .and quality of fa.culty must 'be of/prirne concom... 
for, more than anj'- other institution of hipcher edu- 
cation, the junior college has accepted instraction as 
its mission,. Tlie junior college, above all, is a 
teaching institution.^ 

- Sociologj^ is one of the many subjects offered in junior • 
colleges* Yet, there is a dearth of inf oma tion ion the teaching 
of sociolog;:'^ in such institutions. Although the larger four^year 
colleges and universities have the vast majority of sociology stu- 
dents, "the increasiaig e:>;pansion of jiuiior college systems and the v 
proliferation of junior college trar^-fer students to our- four— yeai*- 
colleges suggests that in the .forseeable future tliese 3,arger insti- 
tutions mil be directly affected by academic preparation in the 



: Bill J., Priest and H. Deon Holt, "Cornnix^^ 
Outlook for the 70^s, Con-pact/ IV (August, 19?0). 

Charles ;E» Qiapinan, "Re sharpening the Tools of 
Instruction," Junior Coll e ge Journal , XXXVII (October^ 1966). 

■'■^^ :■ / ■ . \- .■:/■'.■^v;^^^:;■■■'^■:■ \ ■ 

- -^Imund J. Gloazor, Jr. , "AAJC Approach: Preparation of ^^^^^^^^^ : ' i : 

Junior College Instructors Junior Coliep;e JpUnial , ^ XXXV 
(Septcsmber, 196^)V:3V • 

Arthur M. Cohon, "Teacher Preparation: Rationale and i 
Practice," Junior Collep:o Journal / XXXVII (May, 196?), 21. .. ! 
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junior colloge." In addition to tliis forecast, it is coinraonly 
recogniciGd that the key factor in the toach3.ng of any subject . is 
the instructor* Consequently, tlie concorn of this thesis is tho 
junior college ins time tor of sociology • 

More specifically, this paper develops a profile of the j\mior 
college sociology instractor teaching in the geographic region covered 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. As pointed out 
by L. !• Bernard, academic sociology, has a long historj?^ in the South, and 
traces back to the I05^f publications of Mississipian Honry Hughes and 
Virginian Goorgo Fitshugh as well as the even earlier thiricing of 
James Konroo, Jaiaes Madison, and Tlionias Jeffoi^on. FoUcr.-rLng a 
recent national trend, v.'hich began at tlie end of VJorld Ifar II, the 
number of j\mior colleges in this region uioi'^e than doubled betvreen 
19o0 and 19c8, grovring from li^5 to 299 such institutions* In some 
of the states in tliis region the gra:rth rate was even more spectacular: 
enrollment increased by 503 per cent in Florida junior colleges and 
l60 per cent in Texas bet^^sen i960 and 1968,''"°. Despite the expanding 
significance of such schools, informa.tion relating to the personal and 



7e11t^R. Stoddard, "A * loophole ^ in the Sociologist's 
Claim to Professionalism: vT^ College Sociology Instractor," 

The American Sociologist , III (May/ 1968)/ 132 > : . " 

^L. L. Bernaix3., "Sociological Trends in the South," S ocial 
Fgrc^, XXVIII (October, 19^8), 12, 

-"Ttoierican Association of Junior Colleges,^ I969 Junior Collegie ■ 
Directory (Washington; C.: - American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1969), PP* 12-84. • : 

"^^Priest and Holt, loc , cit > 



professional charactorictics and qualifications of southern junior 
college sociology insti-actors is lacking. This study of such teachers 
provides pertinent pci-^onal infor.nation as well as insight into the 
current teaching position of -junior college sociology instractors 
in the South. FurtheiTJiore, in order to make tiie infonnatien gained 
in this sur\'ey nora neaningful, it is compared to relevant available 
data froTn oiiier regions and types of colleges. • 

EgGjjgLOi' Previous Res earch 
Although nimerous books and articles pei--tain to junior coneges 
and their faculties , the only ma jor published article relating 
specifically to junior college instractors of sociology (as distinct 
from other educational levels and other disciplines) is one by EllT.-yn 

R. Stoddard describing selected characteristics of seventeen teachers 

12 ■ ' ' 

in loi-ra.. Pertinent caiiraents from Stoddard's lox-.ra study incliide the 
follo\rlng: • 

Four of the seventeen are Amder 31 years of age and 
nine are 48 or older, suggesting that junior coneges ■ 
might be the receptacle of the very ne;/, or the older 
teachers.. 

With the exception of four of these sociology teachers, 
the fornial training of these sociology instructoi^ was 

ccmpleted prior to the temination of World War II. It 
appears tliat tlieir fomal training vxas not : very current. 

Approximately three-quarters of these sociology teachers 
have: their Has ter's degree in educationy mth only in-' ' 
cidental contact in sociology. Those instructors 1^ 
liberal arts training are predominantly history majors. 



■'"'^ee the "B ibliography" of this paper for examples 
^^toddard, 0£. cit., pp. 132-135. 
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Tlie most discoixraging fact craGrsinj; from this entire study 
vras tho assigmionts of the only ti-ro individuals in tlaese 
sj^'Ctoon faculties Tvith Maxtor's degree.': in sociolof;:^. 
One Tras a college dcan.vith fuU-tlino administrative duties 
and tlio' oiiier taught Spanish full-time 1 

Fourteen of the fifteen collej;;;es reported, a Tainimum 
offering of a V^Principles of Sociolojj:.^*' course. Shz 
offered additional Txorlc in ^'Social Problcrnj;" and an 
equal nu:iiber listed ^^larri-ago and Family. ^'-^^ 

The infoiTiation from this loiva study might serve as a benchmark by 

which to guage the data which foUai-rs on sociology ins true to i*^ in the 

South. 

In addition to the lox-rn study of instraictors, sevei*al papers 
dealing mtli junior college sociology have been read at recent 
meetitigs of the Southwestern Sociological Association, suggesting in- 
creasing recogriition of the niaportaiiee of the field. "'"^ Otlier indi- 
cations of grot-ring concern T-rith jjis taction are the American Sociologi- 
cal Association's publication of Tlie A :^ erican Sociolof^ist as well as 
their recently established conuaittee to reviei-r the situation and suggest 
needed improvement in the teaching of sociology. "'"^ The Sou-Uiem 
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-'-^ Ibid ., pp. 132-133. 

•'-^Adele M. Davenport and M. Wade, "A Comparison of Junior 
College Sociology Instn^ctors in Texas and the South," (Paper read to 
Southr^estern Sociological Association, Dallas, Texas, llarch 26, 1971) ; 
M. B. Wade and Adele M . Davenport, "High School and Junior College^^ ^3^^ 
structors^ of Sobiolcgy in the ! Soutli, " FrgGe edins:s of the So-rttnrestem 
Soci olo??ical AssociationV XX (1970) , 226-230: M . S , Wado, W. L. York, ... 
and W . J . Reynolds , "The Status of Sociolog;>r in the Junior Colleges of 
Te:ca.s , " Procood.in^s of the Southxres tern Socioloptical Associ ation: XIX 

(19^9) , 22-25..; ;. v..',,,, .■.:^'r: , ^ ■ 

^•^rhough not specifically concerned iri.th; instruction at the junior ■ 
college level, 'the Me rican Sociological Association^ d have a standing 
conmittee on Teaching Undergraduate Sociology and is spons oring: a seminar 
on 'Sociology: in the Coi^imunity College at its 1971 am 
is also an: ad- hoc ccRTimittee on Social Studies Curriculun 

Secondary Schools as -wrell: as several institutes and workshops being held ; 
this summer (1971) for high school teachers of sociology and social: 
science. ■■■ , ■ ■ ■ ' 



Sociological Society has also shc-vTi recent iiiterost in rociniiting 
mcF.bers a^nong junior college faculties. In keeping v^ith this incroased 
interest in teaching and in junior college sociology, this thesis sur- 
ve5-s and discusses the instractor of sociolog^r in the junior colleges 
of the South in greater depth, breadth, and dot-ail than any previous 
study. 



Def initions of Te i-g^ 
Much confusion exists in the overlapping usa of tenns such as 
*''ttv-o-year iiistitution, " "connTiunity college," and junior college." 
These frequently interchanged phrases are defined and distin.guishcd 
in the Yearbook of Hijdier Edi^^ as f cllo;-7s : 

TITO-YE.VR HeSTTTUTION. (1) Literally, an institution of 
higher education offering the first 2 years of collogo- 
level vrork. (2) In common usuage a 2--year institution 
, is-.dic?tii^3uished from a ^---Gar incjtitution and is char- • 
actorised by off e ring at least 2, ^ but less than 4, years 
of an organised curricultmi leading to a fomial award, 
such as an associate degree, certificate, diploina, or 
license (depcndiiig on the particular curi'icuim or 
institution) The curriculum 

, type (irith credits nor.-nally transferable at fall value 
toward a bachelor ^s degree); of :t^ 
•-■ open-ended. Ti-70 -year institutions in^ ^• 
, ■ colleges, junior conegesv tecliriical institutes, and 
semiprofessional schools:- In addition tol^ ■ 
curriculums , tc^o-j^ear institutions (particularly cammunity 
and junior: colleges ) many also offer otlier: types of in- - 
struction; e.g., courses in gene^^ 

education, short courses, and special lectures. It is 
recognised that there are many institutions T-jhose n^^ 
do not indicate their type* : 

Ca-MUNm C0LIJ2GE. A 2-^^^ , 
education, generally public, offering instruction 
^adapted in content i level, and schcdul^^ 
, of the , ca^unity oji which it is 1^^ : 
usually include a transfer curriculum (credits trans- 
f erable toi-rard a bachelor's degree), occupational (or 
terminal) curriculms, general education, 'and adult ; 



, ,i education. So far as possii^ (P^Xc^^d in 

i ononiiii^-^, afternoon, ; or evening: accordi/^'v H/^^ -the. 
; genoi^l convGnicnce of the clientclG. In ad^^t^^h ^^o 
organized curricula, offerings may alco inol'V^^^^^ ahoii: ■ = 
courses, special lectures, etc., of interest "Ui^ 
. coirffiiunity or to groups ;'l±ioreim 

^live liithin the co:7inivinity. IJoto: v T^^ tenn ^/^^-rj^nuj^ity 
colloge^V genorallj'^ refers to. an iridoponde:^^ 
: , institution (either public or private) , or t:>y>e vJ^^iich 
is organized as part of a local public schoo!^ ^yst<5iTi, 
l\^iile th is no harcl and f ast dis tilnction 'fc^^ b^^^eJ^ the 
terns ;"coimiTnity college" and:^^^^^ 
. forAier is nore coOTaunity-^entered va^^ 
ourriculms: and acbniinistrationr: i^ also n^"^^ lil^^ly 
to derive /a larger portion of its funds frGr^ '^c:i<^^^^ 
sources (including local ^^^'^ ; 
under purely ^^^^ control. 

JUNIOR COLKGi;. : (1) A^:^^^2^ 

education. A Junior college may offer only ^ t^^h^^oi* 
or unive3rsityrpara].lol curriculuja,- b^ / 
an pccxipatiomi curriculuia a^^ 

such as general education, adult education, ^%j*t 

. coursies/: and- speci 

; : tution offers the coinp^^ 

above^ it-i^ay be /referred to as a comirmnity 
The : tenri ^^jiuiior college" ; 'g ■ ^^ -^ . 

depondently organized institution (pub?-ic or J^irJ-'^a'te)^ ■ 
or to one vhich is either part of ; a public s^%<bl^ ^yst<3m 

• (city, , county, or state). It d.oos not rofoi* th^ 
lower division of a ^^-year institution, even th^ 
louer division is on an entirely different c^:^^ S^cm . 
the parent institution (such an off-campus d^H^^oJ'i 
igould constitute a branch conpus or extensioJ^ ^(P^tO^). 
(2) Loosely, any pes t--high school tero-year e^\^ti^:)nal 
institution.- 

Fran these definitions, it is apparent that there i^^utt^h overlap 
In the usage of the toniis and that "with the 

words "comiinity college^' in its nane laight veil bo "^V^ 
study of junior colleges . In this suxvey of junior ^t^^^leg^s , all 



oarbook of Hifiiher Sducation« 1969, (Los. AX^^tsl^es, California: 
Acadaiaic Media, Inc., 1969), pp. 760, 7]/!-, and 7^1, 



■ . such institutionr? of f eri)is a "transfer typo", academic curviculuin 

;, ijicluded, and aHn *■ ,e.s offering only tcclmical, vocatior^^l, 

,or,se£aiiprofcss: , ^ ..niJt : ..v.-on; aro 'oxcluded: • - 

Although many juiiior 
; Or social studies coiarscs which nay include a ■unit or ti-To on 

. sooiologjr, : this papei" is concerned only vrith those persons . teachi^ 
courses solely within the discipline of sociology.: Therofore, th^- . 
tevm "instn^.ctor of socioll.ogy" includes only thoso persons teachii^g 
introductory 'sociology courses , social problsns courses , marriage 
: and f amiljr cours ©s , or ; other such c ours es taught f ro^i a s oc iological 

: perspective. These persons teaching sociology courses , however, «iay 
"bo teaching courses in o-fcher disciplines sircultansously. 

In this thesis; ; tliQ teM7i ''South'V^^^^^ to those eleven 
states in the geographic region covered : by the Sou tliem Association 
: of Colleges and Schools. ' This includes Alabama/ :n 
Kentuclcy, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina , South Carolina, 
Tennesse ^, Tejsxs, and Virginia. Henceforth/ the use of the tem 
•'South'' in this paper refers to these olevon states. 
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CHAPTSH II 



METHODS a:© PROCEDURES 

• : Pes Inn of ths Queg tionnaire 
After a cursory e>2uaination of the 1^ revealed littlo • 

information on junior college sociolofjy, and in rocog-nition of the 
importance of tlie instructor in teaching anj^ subjeot, the need for 
a study of junior college sociology iiistx-Mctors bGcaine obvioni;. Be- 
cause of fiiiaricial and tinie limitations, ;: thif3 study t-ras restricted ■ 
to instructors in the South, beiiig a; region of particular intcrosti 
to the author, 

Aquestionnairo designed for use in this study of ins tractors ' 
of sociology'- in the; South was tested several tines by administering 
it to faculty and students .in graduates, sociology classes at Stephen 

^''^'^'^ ^"^"^^^^^ Nacogdoches, Texas . Tlie eriticisns 
and suggestions of these persons werQ incorporated in the prepara- 
tion of the filial foiro of the questionnaire, as well as in the 
developnent of coding instructions for storing infomation on coinputer 
cards , which vroro utilized in order to facilitate the analysis of data 
frorii respondents . 

Selection of Srom-ple Ponulation - ■ 

Securing the names and addresses of schools from a booklet 
entitled Report of Credit Given by Educational Institutions (1.Q68)- 
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published by the American Association of Collosiate Regis trars and 
Admissions,''" a fifty per cent sample vras di-ai-m from tho junior 
colleges of the South . Becaus e neither a list of s ociology instructor's 
nor a current list of jiinior collcgeG offer;lng sociology was avail- 
able names of the junior colleges in the South were listed in 
alp-.nbr-^ 'il order % state, and a questionnaire vras addressed and 
mailed to "Instructor of Sociology" at every 'odd-nu:Tibered institution 
on the list V An e.?q3lanatory letter and self -addressed st^iipe^ 
envelope were also included. Tvro follow-up ma ilihgs were made, 
accompanied by personal notes in some cases. 

Respbnse'to the Survey 
^he 131 questionnaires mailed to jonior colleges in the 
South during the winter of 1969-70, ai response of 71 {^.2$) was 
received, ; of which 61 (^6^65^) were sufficien,tly complete: f 03? use in 
this survey. ' Thus , this study is based on the data contained in 
61 questionnaires returned by 8 respohdonts in: Alabama, 4 in Florida, 
7 in Georgia, 5 in Kentuclcy, 6 in Mississippi, 5 in North Carolina, 
4 in South Carolina, 5 in Tennosseo, 11 in Texas, and 6 in Virginia.^ 

■ . . ■ . ■ i_ '-^^ ■ ' ''-'^'y. . ■: ■ ■ :■ ■ ■ ' : ; ' ■ ■ / ■ 

In an effort, to secure up-to-date irjCorraation on the names and 
addresses of sociology instructors, or of junior: colleges offering^ ^ 
sociology, letters wero first written to each state department of edu- 
cation in the South. Replies froin several states Indicate 
information was not available. : Other: states sent a partial list, or 
a list c" ''ediicated - guess es'^ as to which juiiior might offer 

sociology courses. Some states failed to reply. Therefore, other 
sources of inforuation were sought. '\ 

■ ■ . 2 ' ' ■■■:: -■■■■:■■•, ' ■•■:■ " ^ : ■ ^ ' ■■:■■■':■:■■■::. ■ : ■ :::■. 

"^"Q respondent .replied that he did not have time to complete 
the questionnaire , one did' not choose to participate in the study, and 
eight replies indicated that sociology was not being offered by: the 
school at that tiane. 

^Louisiana is not mentioned because the junior college pars onnol 
replied from that state reported tliat sociology was not being taught. 
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Bocause tha nmber of 'junioi* college sociology'- instructors in tho 
South is unknoim, it is impossible to doteraina e^ca^^tly h^?. i^pressnt- 
ative this sample is.'^ Upon rsceipt of the ccmplet^^^ questionnairos , 
coded inf oimation from them vzas punched on. cojnputQi;. "^aix^s . This 
co-»-i,tcri5icd data describes personal and prof Gssion.0^1 characteristics, 

.j-xfications, ejq^eriences, responsibilitiGS, anri attitudes of iho 
instructors surveyed. By categorising such infoK^a^^ion and deter- ' . 
mining the number of respondents in each category, ^J-^prof jl© is 
developed of the sociolo^'- instructor in the junior Colleges of the 
South. Tlius, rather than 'atteaipting to deteHtiino tl^Q competGncy of 
these teachers, this thesis simply measures the nx33r!t''^l' of respondents 
having certain characteristics. It is generally as^^^^Gd that tliere 
is; a correlation betvreon educational level and teaclJ^hg ability, but 
no conclusions. can be di^T^ along these lines. A tc^S'^hesT. whrj looks 
very "poor" on paper may do an excellent job in the' classroom, and 
vice-versa » . 



Because some junior colleges have no sopiolo^'" instructor 
and because some have more than one such teacher, it 3,s impossible 
to detennine the number of sociology instructors, f^o?^ a list of junior 
colleges.. Hovrever, approximately one-half of th9 questionnaires were 
returned by appro^dmately .50 per cent of the junior ^oilejriss in the 
South, which may irdicato that approximately one-fouJ*^H of the junior 
college instructors in the South are represented in 't^ of 
61 respondents. In other words, an estjjr.ate of 25o ^^^ciology in- ■ 
structors in the junior colleges of the South 'woul^a fi'obably be close 
to the exact number of such teachers. . ; 



„ . , CHAPTER in : : ; ■ 

. . FINDINGS AI^ INTERPP^TAT IONS ■ 

£'iysQpAl_g h'aractGri5tics and Quallf ica1:.ion5 
Persp ng.l Information 

Asmight be expected, most junior college instructors of 
sociology in the South are vhite Protestants. V?hen asked to indi- 
cate their race, nationality, or ethiiic group/; forty-eight respon- 
dents (78.7^) identified thcinselves as' Caucasoid or I'Thito ; : f ive : 
(8.2^) as Negroid, Negro, or Black; four (6.65^) as Jewish; and one ; 
(1 . 6%) reported hims elf as an American Indian VThile the statistics 
were not surpris ing, they clearly indicate the undor-reprcsGntaticn ' 
of Blacks, as compared to other groups . This condition exists despite 
the fact that historically Negro collegos in the South were among the 
first in this countiy to teach sociology. 

As shoim by the data in Table I, sociology ins tinactors in the 
South are tjrpically young (91.8^ are under /+0) married (73 .8^) males 
(70.5^). These statistics are similar to those gathered in two recent 
national s tudies of new faculty members ■ in ti-ro-year colle ges and of ' 
those in four-year universities. The data in those surveys indicate 



^ree respondents failed to reply to . this question. 

■ 2 ' ' 

L. L. Bernard, "Sociological Trends in tho South," Social 
FWces, XXVIII (October, 19/+8),^1^^^^ _— 
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STABLE. I ■ 

SErrXTIiD PSKS ONAL Cll ARAXTICRIS TICS OF KS5 P0MDE>3TS , 



, Ago 


Sex , 




Marital Status 




20-29 30-39 'iO-ii-9 50+ 




Single 


Marrie<J Vidotvr 


Othor 


-n 45 ^0 5 


i^ 3 : 18 


11 


45 2 


2 


18.0^ 73.852 — 8,2^ 


70.5-? 2.9o5i 


iS.O^r: 


I'bM 3.3^ 


8.2^ 



that 76 per* cent of the jmiior college ins tractors -t^re^e less than 
forty yeai'^ old and that 75 PQi* cent of v the university personnel vere 
under thirty-nine years of age* Although both groups irere relatively 
young (iTith a median age; ; of 31^^ colleg<5 faculty and 
31,/| for the. university group), tiTc-year colleges had a slightly 
higher nmifber of older teachers (5O--6O years of age) than di^^^^ 
universities .-^ Thus , all studies (and especially this one of the 
South) seexn to substantiate Stoddard's observation that in lor^a 

junior colleges seem to be the :receptacle of the ver^y young, or of • 

■ ^•yy:- : } : , ^ ■ ■ / ' ^ - [ : ^'^ 

older teachers • 

The sex ratio of southern instructors of sociology is nearly - : ^ 
the same as that for the A'/hole Urated States.. Natio^ially, approximately 



•^Clyde E» Blocker. "Are Our Faculties Competen't?'^ Junior N 
Collei3:e J oumal , XXXVl CPec ember/ 196 5) . 13 > ; j , 

'^^^ :^ ^^^^ 'Loophole* in the Sociologist'^ 

to Professionalism: The Junior College Sociology ^I^^ 
. ': American Sociolofi^ist ^ III (Hay. 1968), 132. 



70 por cent of the ncvrlj^ aired junior college faculty are :neri,^ as . 
"compared to 70.5 per cent of the junior collcgo sociology faculty in 
■:tho;South. ■ 

: Marital status also xras comparable in the studies of junior 
college and -ujiiversity personnel; tlirse -fourth . apr:t *^,rcf-#iii'ds of . 
the respective national groups were married.^ In the South, almost . 
three-foui-ths of the junior college sociology 3Jis time tors are married, 
as shot-m "by the data in Table I . . ■ 

As one Plight expect in the southorn"Bible Belt," most of the ' 
respondents prefer a Protestant religion, as is indicated by: the 
data in Table II. Hone indicated J et-rish faith, although four indi- 
catcd Jei-rish "race. " These respondents possibly represent "secular J 
: j©t-rs" i-;ho do not pi^ictico their religion. Host of the Catholics ^ 
■teaching in Catholic junior colleges. Some persons might be sur- 
prised by the peixjentage of persons in the South vxho indicated a 
preference for the Unitarian religion or of those wiio indicated 
they were agnostic or atheistic. This raises the interestijig question 
of whether one ' s religious vieif s are affected by his choice of an 
academic discipline or vice versa V This study is too limited to 
dva-w any conclusions on this point. 



■^Ray C. Maul, "Can Vfe Get: Enough Good Teachers?" Jimior College 
■ Journal . miV (December, 196iyT ^. 



: O . blocker, loc . cit. 

ERIC . 
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TABLE II 

RELIGIOUS PI^EFEREJCE OF RES POinDSJTS 



Rollgio-as profercrrce 




For cent 








Church hf C3i ri' s t 


• ■ •.. o. ■ 


Li oil 


Mothodist 


1^ 










Unitarian 


3 




Othor Protos'tant 






Catholic 






/Jewish 


0 




Agnostic, aiasasist,, or ^'nona^^' 


■ 5 




No ansi-7er 


7 




Total 


61 


100.05^ 



Backg;rowd of Ins^feactors 

Forty of the-sixl:y--c^ 
from a high school 3n a rural area: or from small toxms of -under 
10,000 persons. Forty-five (73.8^) graduated frcan high schools in 
the Sou til, tr-relve l!S9./^) of 
the United states;,., and' t^^ 13^30 from foreign schools* Thus, over 
tc-ro-thirds of these southern sociology instructors apparently are 



'Wo ^spondeaats fai^ sns^rer this question. 



f rcfm niral or srnall tat-m southern backgroi^^ Farth6r.nore, thii^y-eight 
(62.3*?0 of UiCGG t^achors recGived their entire college education in 
the Southf v/hile eighteen received onU.y pai-*t of: their college- education 
in the South, and five r^ of tbeir education outside of the- 

■South. ■ ^ _ / 

^¥.ost junior college teachers have never attended^,^ 
college." This statement was based on a 1963 study of neir junior 

college instructors in California. It found that 63 per cent of such 

■■■■■■■ ^8 ' 
teachers had not attended a junior college^ . IVhile 20 per cent of the 

instructors -in the South were f owner junior college students , 80 per 

cent had not attended a junior college. Theso figures, hoirever, will 

probably change as. greater numbers of : students attend junior colleges. 

As indicated by the data in Table in, the instructors in the 

South received their baehelor degree f x'orri various t5rpe3 of schools , - 

but mister ^s degrees were generally received from a raajor university 

(47- 5^) or state college (26.^).^ Havrever^ over 11 per cent of the 

graduate degrees were received frccn schools of tlaeology or seminaries, 

and 20 per cent of the respondents, held a Bachelor of Divinity, Kaster 

of Theology, or siniilar degree, vrnile tbe^^ f^^ that 

many sociologists are "frustrated preach©?^'" is not necessarily true, 

there may be seme truth in the statement for some of these respondents. 

It may also give some substance to the change that many sociologists 

are "refomcrs" or ^^actiyitists'^ and not scientists. 

Edmund J • Glea7,er, Jr. , "Preparation of Junior College Teachers," 
Educational Record / XI^II (Spring, 196?) 

^A 'Wa jo r university" is ai^ " schpolf : 'public or private, offering 
a doctorate in any Slab jectr a^ " state 
colleges and universities. 
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III 






TYPE OF SCHOOL GRAIITBJG BISGRSS /,:;.n 
. ■ RISPOrlDSiJTS. BT 


d d31re3s ksld by- , 
percewtage: . . . 


Type of school granting dogroGS 




Degro 


3 level / / 




Bachelor's ; 


Master's 


Independent private collego 




6.6^ 


0 " 


Church-related college 


15 


zkM 


H- 6.6^ 


State college 


20 




16 26.2^ 


Major university 


18 


29. 


29 4?.^ 


School of theology (seminary) 


y 




7 11.5^ 


No a.nsvrer or not applicable 


1 




5 8.^ 


Total 


61 


100, Ofo 


6i 100. 



Nearly ferenty years ago it t=jas asserted that "the typical junior 
college teacher has a mas ter 's degree , plus one additional year of 
graduate Trork.V As shoim "by the data in Table IV, tJie majority of 
the junior college sociology instructors in the South today have no 
more than a master's degree. Four of these instructors hold graduate 
degrees such as the specialist or doctorate, tvrenty--fct'7o have done ' 
graduate work beyond the mas ter^s degree level, thirty hold master's : 
degrees t-rithout additional courses, four have taken; courses, in addi- 
tion to their Aindorgraduate degree, and one holds no more than a 
bachelor's degree. In other words , over half of the sociology 



10 



'f . ; H . Dolan , "The Preparation of Junior College Teaohers , " 
Junior College Jou rnal. XXII (Februaiy, 1952), 330, 



instiu^ctors in tho jT;.nior coLlGges of the South ha vo done no ^rork 
beirond tho master's degree. As ; indicatod by tho data in Table IV, ■ . 
this stiitement is even more trao nationally. Hoirover, iiv roalic:ation 
of the fact that the iiatioml statistics include teache^^ of both 
acadenic and technical £3ubjects, ^jiiereas the dat^ fr on the South is 
based solely on the faculty of an acadeniic discipline^ (sociology), 
the status of the southern faculty in tenuis of comparable academic 
background docs not compare as favorably to the national statistios 
as it appears. It is also inpossible to detonaine frcm these s'tatistics 
whether the academic preparation of junior college sociology teachers 
in the South- has gro;.na stronger or weaker during the las t : two decades . 
Nevertheless, many persons iii the profession might feel concerned a- 
bout the percentage of instmctors teaching college level sociology who 
liavG dono no vrork beyond the master's degr-be level. 

:/ ■ , TABLE,IV. . 

; HIGHBiST ACADHHC AmBMBNT ; 0F SOCIOn)GY ToTSTI^ HI JUIIIOR COLD^GES 

, OF THE SOUTH CaiPAH3>,T0 ALL lJlSm^^ 
GOLHilGIiS OF THE^ 

Highest degree level South^^ ^ ^^^^ 

3elo-/r master's degree Q,Zfo 
Master's degree i^9.2^ 
Beyond master's degree ' 36.05o 
Doctor's degree and beyond 6. 6^0 

Note: Totals nay not equal lO^s' due to rounding, ' — ~~ 
*Source: Williain S. Graybeal, "Faculty and Administrative Salaries, 
1969-70 , " Junior Collo.'^o Journal, XLI (August, 1970 ) , 10. 



16. 1^^ 
1^9,9% 
27.7% 
6,2^ • 



Unlilcc the lorn study in vhich it; vas fotmd that the fors^.al 
training of most junioi- college instructors was completod befoi*G the 
end of World Ifar II, only sL^: ( 9.8;^) sociology iiistnictors / In the ; 
Soutli ccr-iple ted their bachelor's degree before 19^a, and all but ten 
■ (l6.,^^o) have been in cchool during the last ten years. In fact, -as 
indicated by the data in Table V, over half of the instructors have 
been in school during the last five years, I'^idh makes it ^probable ; 
that one loiOTjledge of his subject matter field is outdated. The 
recentness of the enrollmont figu^^^3 are also indicative of the 
relative 5^outh of the ' junior college instructors in the South. ; 

, :T^LE;V,^ . ■ , ■ : ■ 

•DATE OF COLLEGE MROm;ipT FOR RE3P0rID.WS , BY; IIU.QER Mi PERCENTAGE 



Year of bachelor's degree 



Year of last eni'ollnent 



Before 1961 ■ lO 16.^1-;^ 

1961-65 12 19.^^ 

1966-70 38 62.3^ 

Unidentifiable 1 1.6^ 



Before 19^1-1 6 9.8^ 

19^1-50 8 : 13.1^: 

1951-60 ] 2h 39.3^ 

1961-70 23 37.7^ 

Note: Totals may not equal lOO^a due to rounding 

As indicated hy the infonnation presented in Table VI, sociologjr 
T-ras not the major field of study for many persons teaching the subject 
-in the junior colleges iof the South. Feir (8.2^) of these ins tnictors i 
had sociologjr in high school and many had little sociology: in 'college. ■ 



VJliile 5.6 por cont of netr Calif omla ijistiiictors tavsht subjectis. ^ 
outside ' their major aroas of study, the data in Tables VI, VTI, 
TO^::^iipl5^ that many instr\ictors in tho junior coIIgegs of the 

■ South arG tcachiiig soGioiogj^ dGspite a rather background, 
in the: dis c ipline , : both in : towns of the total Jiumbor of s emo s tor ^ : ■ 

: hours in ^soeiology as well as in tems of major and minor areas of ' 
study.-^^'' Although a rocent: report urged that jimior college instruct 
should have a minimum of ten graduate courses (or the equivalent) in ' 
their subject natter discipline, "^^ nearly one -third (31.1^) of such , 
sociologjr instructors ijv the South have no- more than eight sociology ! 
courses, iJicludjjag both undergraduate and graduate work. 





,TABLS;Vi ; - ^ 




; ■■ RESPOimK 


'm^^m^ SOCIOLOGFT, 
BY . miBER .'U-ID PERCEinAGID 




High school soo. 


Total college semester hours in sec 




Tes , No ; NA* : : 


. None 1-12 13-18 ; 19-24 ; 25-40 40+ 


NA* 


■'5- ■■•:53.„:'::"',;.3 


2'. '6;, ■ 6 "■'■'';5, ; .^26 ■ 


4 


8.^ 86.9| ;4.9?J; 


3.3^ 9.8^S 9.8>J 8.2^; 19^.^^^^^^^^ 


6.6^ 



*Note: NA = Ho answ'er 



. -^"^locker, loc. cit / 

/ ; (^2*6^) of the respondents have ^0 hours of 

sociology. . , 

•^^Of the total nmber of m jors and by the 

respondents, only 25/0 irere in the area of sociology. 

"■^-^Gleazert op . cit . . p. 151> 
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TABLE VII 

DISCIPLKES E'J VJrIICH RESPOlTDEi^TS EAPJIED DSGRZSS 



rtscipline aroas 


1st 


2nd 


1st 


2nd 




major 


major 


minor 


minor 


Sociology, ed, soc*, family 


15 




12 


11 


Histoiy 


11 


5 


8 


2 


Psychology, guidance, co-anseling 


7 




7 


8 


Goverment, political science 






0 


1 


Social studies, social science 




2 


3 


0 


Bible, religion, theology 




7 


0 


0 


Edixcation, special education 


3 


6 


5 




Enc^lish. stjeech dr*;«Tia 


J 


<c 


U 


n 

u 


Agriciiltui'e, home ec, voc. ed. 


3 


1 


0 


0 


Other 


2 


2 


2 


8 


No ansT-rer or not applicable 


2 


/I. 


15 


25, 


Total 


..,61 


61 


61 


61 
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VIII 

PR0FS3SI0MA.L ACTIVTTEio OF RICSPOMDEIJTS , BY T^^pE OF 
PARTICn^ATION, MiriBER, A^D l^RCEiITAGE 



Degree of participation 



Type of participation 



Reading of 
profes^Dioiial 
journals 



HoTTiber of 
profcssioml 
organisations 



One or norc in sociology 


37 




33 




Nona in soc, but active in 
other professional areas 


1^ 


23.0^ 


15 




Hone 


2 


3.3^ 


2 


3.35^ 


No ansT-:er or unidentifiabls 


11 


18.0;^ 


8 


13. of. 



Another article suggests that the instructor should have a miniauura of 
^0 to 50 semester hours of preparation in his teaching field;-^^ never- 
theless, the data in Table VT sho'.-r that over half of the respondents 
(50.&^) in this study fail to meet this- rainmuin standard. Purthei-more, 
despite the ass ertation that "the instructor must be expected to carrj^ 
out intensive reading and research in order to enhance his abilities, 
keep up with current developenents , and maintain a high level of par- 
ticipation in the life of his discipline,"-^^ over ons-third of the : ' 
sociology teachers in the South, as shOT-m by the data in Table VIII, 
admit that they do not engage in professional activities, such as 
reading sociology journals and holding membership in sociological 



^^Dolan. loo. cit.' 
•^''^Gleazer, op. cit . . p. I51, 



organizations. Though lack of time and money are conmon coniplaints 

IS 

of junior college faculties, thoir participation in tho profes- 
sional activities of their discipline is considered iraportant by 
many persons in the field. In this r^^;^al^i, Chap^rian makes the 
follovring point: 

The faculty has a groat deal of responsibility to 
th ems elves, the student body, and the college that 
employs then* They need to set their o*^ self improve- 

- T^.ent.progran* -They need t^^ keep up-to-date on current 

research, ne'rnbei^ship in professional societies, and to 
participate in prograiiis both nationaJ.Iy and locally,^ 

Although this study indicates that a larger percentage of junior 
college instructors of sociology in the South have a stronger back- 
ground and interest in the subject than the instinictors in the pre*^ 

- 20 

viously cited Iowa study, there is still reason for concern if 

one agrees ^rith the folloi-ring comments by Forbes: 

Unquestionably, the junioiv college must be coinmitted 
to excellGnoe in teaching, • -> • But this, in turn, 
demands an analysis of trhat constitutes excellent 
teaching • 

: Briefly, it is my conviction that excellence of 

teaching demands subject-matter competence in addition 
to such qualities as the ability to caTimunicate, laiowl- 
edge of testing procedures, and a genuine interest in 
human beings. But above all, effective teaching demands 
enthusiasm enriched by kncK^rledge.': I have come to the 
conclusion that enthusiasm vithout knowledge is dangerous, 
and knowledge without enthusiasm is boring • 



Roger H; Gai-rison, "The;Teacher's Professional Situation," 
Junior College Journal . IXT/n (March, I967), 17, 

Charles E. Chapman, "Resharpening the Tools of Instruction, " 
Junior College Journal . XXXVII (October, 1966), 3^. 

- ' pn- ■ ■ . ' 

Stoddard, o£. ext., pp. 132--133/ 
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Above all elso, the frood instroctor seeks to avalcen 
curiosity, to arouno interest, to stimulate the stu- 
dent to pursue iQiC'Tiodgo and croativo clovclorcnont en- 
thusiastically. But this tyvo of teaching; deiJiands 
that thc3: in^tinictor have a real intoi-cst ±n tho sub- 
ject he is teaching* It cannot be one assigned him 
nerely because ^^anyone who knars hovr to teach can 
teach it'* or ;becau50 no other irioro suitable ijistmctor 
is avai].able The goal of arourjin^g 'enthuc;iasn in the 
student reqiii^res an enthusiastie f&culty ncinber, and 
such a perso3 is likely to be teacSdng. in his ..area of 
interest and cSnpetenceo ; 

Still n ore fuudsjnent.al, hoi^rever, is the fact .that . ^..^^ 

onljr a specialist can go beyond the platitude, beyond 
the tertbook g:eneralisation, beyond the artific3.ally 
simple concepts of secondary-lGvel instruction. Only 
the specialist can stirriulate intellectual curiosity by 
analysing problems in his field which r en a in to be 
solved, by ans;'.'rering students^ questions in depth, and 
by exposing thein to the latest Icnoc^rledge . » . • 

Any instructor, therefore, \jho lacks the traijiing and 
scholarship sufficient to allow him to go beyond the 
generalities of th^ tey± is not co^npetent to teach at 
the college level. 

Tlie data in Tables VI, VII, and VIH indicate that many sociology 

instructors in the South may fail to meet Forbes^ challenge for 

excellence in junior college teaching. 



Teachinnc Erperienco 

"At the heart of. successftal junior college teaching lies 
faculty undei-standing and acceptance of the diverse purposes of 
an *open door' typo of educational institution." The instructor's 

cfwn educational background and teaching experience is lilcely to 

■ "-■ • . ■ 22 

affect his attitude toward and perception of the junior college. 



;^Jack D. Forbes, "Research, Teaching, and E>:cellence," Junior 
Cono.Gre Joui^l , XXXVII (DeceaTiber, I966) , 8» 



^Gleazer, op. cit . , p. 148» 
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Thus, an exariination of tho previous expei'ience of instructors is 

relevant to the study at hand. Studios have shor-m that the largest 

single source of neiv junior colleso t^acheri,; has been tho high 

school classroom; in fact, "about three of evei-y ten have corae from 
23 

this source,-" "In 196^-^5, 36 per cent of ncrr teachei-s in Florida 
ccme froin graduate schools, per cent from collese and university 
teaching, 2? .per cent from high school teaching, and 10 per cent from 
business occupations." A national study of teacher supply and 
desuand reports that 30 per cent of junior college teachers came 
directly from high school classrocms, 1? per cent from college and 
university teaching, 24 per cent from graduate schools, and II.3 per 
cent from business occupations .^^ "Nationally, there is evidence 
that the public schools are providing a decreasing percentage of 
the ncr.r. teachers in junior colleges, but the number coming directly 
from graduate schools is rising. "^^ Data from both the lo-ra study^*^ 
and this survey of the South, hcr.rever, indicate that many junior 
college instructors have high school teaching experience. In addi- 
tion, data from these tt-ro studies reveal that previous secondary ' - 



^%aul, op. cit. , p. 7. 

Gleazer, eg. cit,,i, ^p 

^'%ational Education Association, Teach or Sunply and Demand in 
UtrLversities, Colle-;es. and Junior Co lleges. 1963-6/)- ard 1 964-^5 ~ 
Research^Report 1965-R^ (V/ashington: National Education Association, 
April, 1965;, pp. 7^3-i|ii.. ' 

Gleazer, o£. cit., p. lij.9. 
^''stoddard. loc. oXt. 
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teo^liins exporieneo is noro likely to bo a charactei^istic of the 

oldest*' socit -logy inGtinictor than his T^an^or coisntGii>art. As shaim 

% *ihG da*:;:, in Table EC, ovor fc^o-thi^ds (68,9^) of the sociology 

imfc^nictor-:; in junior collcses of the:: South hav-e. had teachiiig ex- 

pericnoo ^it: some other educational le:vel. Approximately half of 

the^e> insfesLctors , ho^-rcver, have only a limited nuinber of years 

({l-HEss than: 53 of expcrienee in teaching in any Jtdv el or discipline. 

35sSently,-:r^ of the respondents are yoimg graduate students justr 

lDojji}ining Tiork. In regari to sociology teachiTig, e:?cperience is even 

:Moi'*e limited; that is, no more than one -third of the instructors 

have more than 5 years of experience teaching sociology. Thus, many 

sociology instractox^s have most of their teaching experience in 

other subjects. Of the 6l respondents in the South, only 18 (Z9.5fo) 

have taught sociologj'' during their entire teaching career. Does this 

data indicate that many junior college administrators and faculty 

feel that sociology is just a "hot air" course which anyone fron any 

background can teach? Mo-ng those who vould disagree with such an 

idea is Charles Henderson, who writes the following pertinent paragraphs 

Accoixling to a saying traditional among students , 
"Sociology is a subject that deals with vrhat ever^^body 
already kna>rs." The idea behind the criticism: implicit 
in this saying is a coir}Tion one: sociolog;^^ is nothing 
more than a Vhot air" course — it is what we 
"coi^on sense" aboxit living. This criticism of sociology 
arises, perhaps, from the difficulty of teaching atti- 
tudes, insights, appreciations, values r ^2.nd other -'in- 
' : tangibles." For sociology, as D(^niashkevich put it, 
"deals v:ith warm blood and beating hearts" rather 
than vrith matter and its relationships or material • 
goods* It is extremely difficult to be ; very exact 
or factua^l when dealing vrith . human beings and rela- : 
t^renships, ideals, interes*s:^/3:deas, philosophies, 
aSfetitudes , : inclinations , :and:SsaLief s The Ihnaterials" 
oS! sociology do not aQjf^ays-rr^ in; the same manner nor 
dibft: the reactions always resull; in the same consequences 



T£:;il£; IX- 



. RF5P0MD?:i^]TS^' TMCKING EXP^RISjICE, BY lEM 
— ■ — 


"SL, TYPE, AlTD 


LENGTH 




Number 


Per cent 


L©vol of "tct^il "t.cr^chxn*^ exoorioncG 








19 


31. 1^^ 










XM' 






7 


11.55^ 








X "* ^ y©ars 


30 




^ *• 1 0 Vf^AT^ 


12 


19 • 7% 




-"■3 


21.3^ 




6 










1 - 5 years 




67.2^. 


5 ^ 10 y jars 




19.7^ 


11 - 20 years 


'^ 


6.6^ 


Over 20 years 




3.3% 


No ansirer or uiiidentifiable L 


2 ■ ■ 


3.3^ 



Othors have criticized sociology by sa:ving that 

a 'hoop skirt, ''covers everything but touches on nothing, " . 

and this is partly true. For the course of sociology 

runs the gauntlet of human ; e^qDerience in the fields of 

huinan relations and psi^sonality devolopmentr Sociology 

may be of great use in our attempts to understand -f.-rhat : 

we have^ tended to label ^'modern social problems ; Al- : 

though ^ it supplies a : good background for the unders tanding 

of social problems generally, sociology cannot suggest: solutions 

for all the specific problems which confront cur society. 
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All Arneric^^ youth are not only ^h© products of "the 
AjTiGric.'^.n ou^'^Uro'^ "^^Ut they ^ro s-i^o paints of this culturoc'. 
This scones necGSr,itate tho creation of p.n intellir^ent 
xindcrGtancli^S and ^ttitiide to^cartl the social heri'tage 
(culture) c?^ thQ p'^-^t of Ajnerican youth. Sociology, 
which has b^^h dofined as **the; science of Society/' can 
logically p?*^Vido the l^ipetus for tho creation of such 
an understa^^i^S attitude. Once upon the stage of 
action, you is ^^bjeoted to a well-woven (and. per- 
haps vroll-vr^^n) p^^tern of '^thinking and doinij." Hence, 
it is iriipor^^t to study hoi-J groups operate, hcn-r culture 
changes, an^ how culture affects personality. Millions 
.of A!?:orican ^''outh ^ontin-aall:^^ strive with little success 
to meet th.e ^^cado^^io standards of various subjects in 
school envi^^^rTAonts which have little similarity to 
democr^itio ^^Ving# This same youth has need to develop 
a toleratio^"^ for ine^jibers of other groups, to learn tech- 
niques of c^^^,erationf and to becorae effective, par- 
ticipating *^^tisen5^ Toachin?;^ must help youth become 
intelligent'^ ^tudents of ^.ociety, must help youth grow 
and mature ter^^^ of individual differences, and 
must help yfHb to ^jnderstand the principles and tech- 
niques of i^Hng )5'Ost adaptable to action in a democratic 
society. 0^0^ study of sociology'' can provide some of the 
suitable ef?/»^5.jjTie]^t for meeting these needs and functions* 
An appropw^^'^^e obj^sotive of the teaching of sociology is 
the provisi^^^ of ^^Pportiivxitiec in school situatiorjs for 
young peopl^ to leai:*n and Practice the skills of democratic 
living. 

Someone ha^ ^aid that sociologj^ is the "crumbs that 
fall from Vt^^ tables of other social sciences/' And 
, that is paf'^^^ally t^uo . If sociology is to be effectively 
taught, du^ i'^onsidGi^ati'on w^st be given other sub je 
for sooiolo^^ dra^'^s context f roin many fields . Sociology 
cannot makt^ ^Xact Pre^51ctions or measurements • It cannot 
serve as a ^'^lire--si-l-l?*"-for^^^t^^ personal problems of stu-- 
dents . It ^^nnot P^orfiise ^^^^ded social reform or change/ 
But sociolc^Sy can ^ndvTnust develop competGnce in youth 
by providing leari^ing situations^ ^^riiich foster the 
and technicians of living in a democ2:^tic society. '^"^^ 

It is .alm.ost axio^Hic to point out that In order to develop such 

:competence, qual^Aed and; e::cperi0^ced sociologjr instnictors are a must* 



' 23Q^arles f^^^d0r5<^n, /'There is More Than Just *Crainb CrumbsS" 
Q Peabody Journal ci l^^ucation^^ XXX . (May, 1953), 352-353^ 
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Othar Exiyirio nc g Rolat r.d to Scniolo.'n'- 

Wien asked aboxat work and/or coinr.unity £:ctivitics rolatod to 

sociology, 36 of the 6I respondents (59. 0.^) roported such particl- 
29 

pation* ^-^on teaching, co:ii-:unity e>q3erience3 related to sociology 
can serve as valuable resources and mcanir^s^rul exaTr:ples for both the 
student and the instructor. 

Curront JuViior Co^Ja-e Position 

Teaching }?nvirony.ent 

As previously indicated, sociology instmctors at public, 
church-related, and independent private junior colleges in eleven 
southern states were survejred in this study. Of the 6I respondents, 
'+3 (70. 5?^) taught in public schools, 18 (29.5;^) iiv private schools, 
1^ of which were church-related and k of which were independent 
junior collcscs^ Tliis distribution, evidently, is fairly reia^sent- 
ative in that figui^s fo:r the I967-68 school year indicate that, of 
the 251 junior colleges in the South, 68 per cent were public and 32 
per cent wore private. PartheiTiiora, nearly all of the junior col- 
leges in the South scheduled to op&n since then have been public 
schools. -^"^ 
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Eight (13.1^) indicated they participated in no activities 
related to sociology, and 1? of the 64 respondents failed to ans^rer 
the question. 

\ ^ ^ a rbook of H l rrher Education . 1970 TLof; Avi^nT^c./ n^n n r^rn^^ ♦ '. 
Academic Media, 1970 j, p. kSl, 

.^^American: Association of Junior Colleges, 1968 Junior Gollet^e 
5ir|ctorjr. (V7ashington, D. C. : Anerican Assopiation oFjunior-Colleges 
1968), pp. 112-113. ^ :* 
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One-half (31 -of 61) of the junior colloges in vrhich the 
instructors are teacha^ig are located in small toi^rris with a population 
of undor 10,000 pooplo. . Nearly 30 per cent of the schools (18 of 6l) 
are located in small cities with a population of 10,000 to 50,000 per- 
sons. The remaiiiing 20 per cent are found in cities ivith a population 
greater than 50,000, Apparently many of the students, as veil as the 
instructors , are from imral southern backgrounds, as would be expected 
of schools se2rv3-ng essentially local constituencies. 

As indica^ted the data in Table X, the enroHrricnt in these 
junior colleges varies Tfidely. In most cases,- only a small percentage 
(10% or loss) of th(3 student body is enrolled in a sociology class, 
xoth the striking exception of one small college where 100 per cent of 
the student body is enrolled in sociology. As also sham by the data 
in Table X, sociology classes at junior colleges tend to have fewer 



Tj©LE X 

SOCIOLOGr iSN^ROLDlEIT FIGURES, BY SIZE GF SaiOOL . 



Nuitibor of pupils 

enrolled in 
■junior college 


^ of student body 
enrolled in see . 

1-10^ ll-25f 26-100^ 


Average nmber of 
pupils ±ti soc. class 

1-24 25-36 37-50 50+ 


1 - 600 students 


■ 2 




5 


3 


7 


2 0 


601 - 1200 students 


10 


2 


1 


0 


6 


5 2 


1201 - 2500 students 


12 


1 


/:1 




8 


A 0 


Over 2500 students 


6 


2 


0 


■ ■ 1 ■ 


6 


2 0 



Kote: Totc'ils for each section do not equal 6I because respondents 
failed to ansn«rer some of the questions. 
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students than are found at manj -ajiiversitics with tlioir "monster" 
lacor division classes. SidallGr classes have tho advantaga of 
permitting more student-oriented teachiiig. 

Uoarly all of the respondents (51 of 6l) have been teaching in 
their present school a relatively shore time (under 5 years), and 
only 2 of the 6l have been teaching at the same school for riore than 
10 years. Fifty-tiro of th"e 6l respondents have been teaching sociology 
during their entire tenure in their current position. Evidently, they , 
accepted their position Icncn-iing they would teach the subject. 

S alary 

"Rouliing is more important to the success of a college than its 
ability to attract and retain qualified administrative personnel and 
st3.ff. For jimior colleges this need is certainly unquestioned today." 
: The curi-ent rapid rate of groH-th makes it crucial to employ fully 
trained people who can clearly en\mciate and effectively follow; th© 
aims and objectives of junior colloges. "Since salary is one of the 
key factors in attracting and keeping administration and faculty," 
it demands attention. 

National salaiy data reveal that variables such as institutional 

'53 . J. 3^ 

control, enrollment size, regional location,-^-' sex of the instractor. 



32x^uis A. D'Anico and D. Grant Morrison,- "iSalaries: 19S3-6^-," 
Junior CollegQ Journal , XXXV (November, 196^), X?* 

^^Ibid.. p. 18. ^ 

^^h^illiam S . Graybeal , "S alaries in ' J'unioai Colleges - I965-66 , 
Junior Collej?;e Journal , XXXVI (Hay, I966), 14. 
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and his iGvel of acaderiic pi>3paration call affect one's salai^. In the 
United States , "the ir.e>dian facult;; salaiy for the I969-7O acadoTnic • 
year was s^l0,850. in public tno-year ijiotitutions, and $8,190 in non- 
public institutions." To'tal median salai-ies accclei->atG with insti- 
tutiono-1 size. Tn 1969-70, median salaries of faculty at public two- 
year institutions ranged from $9,1^5 for colleros Tjith less than 
1,000 students to $ll,85^^ for those -rlth' 2,000 or more students. In 
other words, "an academic-^rear salary/ of about $10,250 is less than 
the amount bein^ paid to about 70 per cent of faculty in largo public 
institutions, and it is more than the a^Tiount paid to about 70 per cent 
of faculty in the snail private institutions."-^^ By region, salaries 
in pablic institutions arc highest in the West and Southwest and lovxest 
in the Southeast. "Generally speaking, public fero-year colleges 
pay higher nine-ten month fac^jlty salaries than do private tiTO-year 
colleges; ho;;eyer, private two-year colleges in the Horth Atlantic 
pay higher salaries than do two-year public institutions in the 
Southeast. 

Sex is also a variable affecting one's salary. During the 
1963-64 school session, wmen constitiited 27.2 per cent of the public 
jmiior college teachers and 37.0 per cent of the salaried teachers in .: 
non-public junior colleges. At that tnjie, the median salary of wmen 
teachers in public junior colleges was 5.5 per cent belOT7 the median 



^ -^%illiam S. Graybeal, "Faculty and Administrative Salaries, 
1969-70," Junior Col les^e Journal. XLI (August, I97O), 9-10. 

^^D'Araico, o£. cit. ,' p. 21. 

' ' ^ ^Ibid .. ,p. ,22. . 
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for Ken: in non-public junior colleges tho median for women was 8.3 
por cent below that for men. "^^ 

As Piiglit be expected, the higher th.e level of acMeraic preparation 
the higher the median salary.- In 1969-70, median salaries ranged from 
$9,027 for faculty with less than a master's degi>3e to. $13,417 for 
faculty holding a doctorate. Additionally, it has been found that 

the median salaries of faculty at each level of academic 
preparation in the largo institutions are higher than 
those obsei=ved for faculty having the same level of prep- 
aration are employed in the smaller institutions 
Also,, a larger proportion of the faculty in ths largo 
institutions than in the smaller institutions ha-.e com- 
pleted educational pi'eparation beyond: ths master's degrce.^^ 

Based on the previously cited national statistics, it is apparent 
from the data in Table XI that respondents in the I969-7O survey of 
tJae South are not as well paid as their countei-^arts in other regions 
of the country. In fact, only 8 of the 6I (13.1^) reported salaries 
above $10,000, and several of these persons were also in positions 
such as vice-president. JTone of these eight faculty members were 
women. ^Nevertheless, it is obvious that median salaries in the South 
are well under $10,000. ; > 



Graybeal, "Salaries— 1965-66," loc. cit. 
'Oraybeal, "Salaries, I969-7O," 0£. cit.. p. 9. 
'ibid . , p. 10. 



T;\3Ln: XT 

eURRS-IT SALARY RANGE 



Q *1 I o vrrr 


— — ^ . — ^ 

Nirnber 


Per cent 


Under $6,000 


5 




$6,000 - $7,999 


19 


31.1'^ 


$8,000 - $9,999 


27 




$10,000 » $11,999 


5 


8.2^ 


$12,000 and over 


3 




No answer 


2 


3.3^ 


Total 


61 


100. o;? 



Profess ionril Responsibilit ies 

The tojiie factor is one of the major dilemmas faced by the 
■. il-l , • • 

msti^ctor. l^ien the problem is explored nationally, "it comes out : 
in the aLuost bnital arithmetic of numbers of contact hours, numbers 
of preparations , and above all , ntmbers of students One junior col- 
lege psychology instructor in a national survey reportedly taught fivo 
classes requiring three preparations and had 30^ pupils. Yet, a 
twelve-hour teaching load is highly desirable and a fifteen-hour load 
is the suggested maximum, eiiiabling the instructor time for self-improvament 



^^Timothy P. Donovan, "Problems of the Instructor in the Junior 
College," Junior College Journal . XXII (May, : 1952), ^9^-, 
' l\.2 ■ 

Roger H. Garrison, "Professional and Philosophical Faculty ' 
Attitudes , " Junior Collen^ e Journal, XXT/I (March , I966 ) , I6 , 
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^3 



and students • SeD^-linprovGncnt facilitates high qiian.ity instruction, 
one of the better-:aiov:n distinctions to vrhich the junior college lays 
clam. "Tlio teaching reqnirenent takes precodence over all other 
rosporisibilitios of the junior college. ^'^"^-^ Therefore, the instructor 
should have the opportunity to work more directly irith students" " 
than TTOiild bo the case in nost four-year colleges and universities. 
In fact, :iiany instructors have chosen to teach In the junior college 
because they desired a student-centered approach in education, and 
believed that, by devoting full tajr.e to students in opening their ninds 
and engendering their enthusiasm, there is "^ipl*3 opportunity for 
the conscientious , cooperative teacher-pupil relationship to flourish. " 

Wiile -the previously cited e:>:ample of the psychologs^ teacher may 
be too demanding to meet these philosophical ideals, the data in 
Table XIX indicate, tiiat iriost aociologj' iristructors in. the junior colleges 
of the South are not so over-^-rorked. In teras of their teaching loads, 
e:ctracurricular activities, and research endeavors, the tj'xical teacher 



/f3 



Forbes , op * cit» , p . 9 • 



Chapman, loc. cit, 

;^^Iarry Bard, V^Teaching at the Junior College Level: Some 
Guidepos ts for the Imnrovemont of Instraction, Junior Collogue Journal t 
XXXII (Aprils 19o2), /^37. • 

^^^Garrison, ''Professional Attitudes, "cp. cit. , p. 19» 



is an Iceberg, Junior College 



^Russel Ljrnes, '^The Teacher 
Jonmal , XXXVII (April, I966), 12. 

Stuart E. Marsce, »^;Jhen Is Large Too Big?" Junior CoUokc 
Journal . XXXVII (December, 1966), 2?. 
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TABLE Xn 

CUllRHT'lT PROFESS lONAL RI^3 POI'33I3ILITIES 



Teac}T .i3i ^ Ijocid 

Very light (1-75 stadents) 

Light (76 - 110 pupils and ^4- classes) 

Avei'asG (111 - ViO pupils, 4 - 5. classes) 

Heavy (l4l - I70 impils and 5 classes) 

Very heavy (ove.r I70 students) 

No ansvrer 

Exb.racu I 'ricular activities 
Sponsor e:>rtracurricular activities 
Do not sponsor- cuch activities 
No answer 

S pciolop ;i cal res oa rch 
Engaged in sociological research 
Not ongagcd in such rosoarch 
Mo answer 

Reason for tcachinr:; sociology 

Personal desire 

Volunteered 

"Drafted" 

Other reasons 



Hum'ber 



12 
13 
15 
10 

7 

25 

27 
9 

13 

38 
10 

8 
8 



For cent 



19.7^ 
21.3^^ 

16. iff. 

11.5:^ 
6.6^ 

41.0^ 

^4ij-,3^^ 
14.8^ 

21.3)^ 
■62.3^^ 
16. 

67,2^ 
6.6^ 
13.0?J 
13.0^ 



Note: Totals mas'- not equal 100> due to rounding. 
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in tliG South ' should have the tii^e to dovolop n;ood tGaehcr-piipil 
relationships • In addition, most of than (67. 2^) aro teaching 
sociolog;^^ otit of poiTsonal desire. 

The data in Tablo XII additionally ijidicate:: that less than 
one-fourth (21. 3^:^?) of the junior college sociology instractors in the 
South arc ons^iged in any. sociological research* Much has heen irritten 
on the pro3 and cons of researcli at the juirlor college levels On one 
hand, it has been asserted that ''an adrainiGtrator who discourages re- 
sear'ch is forfoitijig a curative for scne chronic ,proble:^is^'^^ and that 
^^specialisGd research, ^-rhether resulting in publication or not, is a 
necessarj^ part of continuing education. Without research experience, 
the instructor caiinot adeqmtel^y^ guide potential m Jo rs dn his field 
nor can he coinmunicate the meaning of his discipline -to the hoinajor."-^^ 
On the other hand, it is contended that "one of the jyiirposGs and one 
of the delights of the tvro-^-oar college is the emphasis that is placed 
on teaching rather than on research"^ and that '*the function of the 
ju3iior college teacher • • • to. instruct, and for this reason, tlae 
student in the junior college has an advantage over the student in the 
ordinarjr college Trho must, submit to the ministrations of those trhose 
attention is diverted from the classroom to research* "^"^ 



/^John Anderson, Jr*, "Research in the Junior College: Anatiiena 
or Anodyne?" Ju nior Colleoce Jour nal, X>JiV (November, 19.S^),- I5. : • 

■ ^^Forbos/ . op. citt, v. 9* 

. '51'.' . \ .■■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

: .:i Gordon B. Pjdb,- "Teaching and Teacher Responsibility, " Junior 
Co llef^o Jou.rnal , XXXTIII (March/ 1963) , i^Q. ~~~ 

Lynes, o£^. ext., p. 10, ; 
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VJliat sociolopy courses do junior collGfjG ins time toi-s teach? ' . 
Fourtoon of tho fifteen colleges in lo-ja reported a minimal offering 
of a "Principles of Sociology^* course. "Six offered additional vrorlc 
in 'Social Probl3ins ^ and an equal noj^bcr listed ^J'larriage and Family* ^"^-^ 
Ac sho-m by the data in Table ZIII, results of this jstudj^ of the South, 
vrere similar, vrith the most popular co'irse b0ii:ig one variously .on- 
titled "Introduction to Sociolog:>s "'Genez-al Sociologjr, " "Basic Sociol- 
og:^," "Pri:nciploS: of Sociolog:/," or an equivalent title* It was taught 
by nearly all of the respondents (58 of 6l). The second nost fx^equently 
taught coui^e vzas; one concerned T>ritli social problems (taught by 31.1^o 

TABLE XIIi; 
SOCIOLOGY COOTSES TAUGir?; M jTjrilOR- COLL^^ 



Discipline areas Nuitibor Per cent 



Introductory sociology only 


26 


42.7^ 


Karrlageand/or family only 


1 


1.6^ 


Social problems only 






Both Introductory and Marriage 


11 


18.0^ 


Both Introductory and Social problems 


14 


23.0^ 


Botli Karriago and Social problems 


1 


1,6% 


Introductory, Marriage , Social Problems / 






Otlier courses iji addition to above 
(medical soc. , theoxy, criminology) i 




6.64 


Note: Totals may not equal 100/> due -to rounding. 



'S toddai->a , ■ 0]D. cit . , pp . 13 2-133 • 
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of the respondents), closely folio-rod in popularity by one dealing 
\rxth mrrias3 and the family (taujht by 27*9;^ of the junior college 
sociolojT;^r instructors^ in the South), In addition to these three 
courses, one or tr/o schoolsJ off ere-d other sociology- cou2^es such as 
crx.'dnolcg:/, theory , and ncdical sociology;'". 

Co-'^iparin3 undergraduate sociology course offeriiigs in junior 
colleses to those in *^f our-j'-ear arts and science and teacher colleges" 
may also be meaningful • As indicat-cd by the da'ta in- Table XIV, in the 
South as well as natiorially, the four most frequently taught courses 



TABiS XIV 

-RAl-TX ORDSREICt OF SOCIOLOGY . COURSR; 7t-ID PERCEI^TAGS 
OF I]M3Trru-TIO}33 OFFSRIi-JG T}IJ?3E COURSES 





Jr. colloges 


3r. colleges 


Sr. colloges 


Sociolog^f 


in the So-ath 


in the South*' 


mtionally* 


courses 










I?ank Per cent 


. Rank Per cent 


■Rank Per cent 



Introductory 


1 


95.O7I 




95.6>J 


1 


95.9i 


Social Problenus 


2 


31.1^ 


3' ■ 


85.9^ 


3 


80M 


I'larria ge /Family 


3 




. .2, 


90 M 


2 




Theory 


4 


5.0>5 


■ 


76.3^ 







Note: Senior colleges = regioiially ;acS?editGd four-year liberal arts 

and science and teacher colleges: categorized in part 3 of 
- • the Pli.sih er Sducation Directory |U. S. Office of Education. 

;i966-6?7r~~ -—— ^' 

*Sourco: S Tie Titus Reid and /dan P. Bates, "Undergraduate S ociology 
Programs in Accredited Colleges and Universities," The 
A^ierican Sociologist . VI .(Hay, 1971), I67-69. 
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are :introdi:ic3to^^^^^ marriage and.fardly, simlal problems, and ■Mieory- 
:courses* J'/}iilo an initroductor;/ course ±ri5 alco tlio noi^t cam only 
rtaiisht cour!s:e in the j^mior colleges of iihG South, the ranlc oi^ieribig 
: differs iii that slightly no re co-'j.rscr. in :social problans than in 
marriage and family are taught in the Soutli, coniparod to tliG i^hole 
United States . Hcr.revGr, it is also e^/idont that nost junior college 
instimctor;:- teach the introductoiy course vrhile the teaching of theory 
in southern jixnior collo£e is largel^r neglected, 

Attiti i.dos .and _0}Tlni of R:)s-QondGnts 

Altliough several of the respondents seem to have a vreak academic 
background in sociology, only 1 of /tlie 6l irxstructoi-^ admitted he was 
doing a poor job of teaching. Three respondents felt their teaching 
was very superior, and 36 of the 6I (59 ^Gy) felt they were superior 
teachers. T-he other 3^.^ Per cent felt the^^ fell scme^diere 

between tlie e:'rbre:nes of poor and superior. 

VThon adifed what thej^ thought ic-rere the igeneral reactions oCrothe^iis 
^fesrard their sociology offerings,. :Sio ovorv-fetoing response, as .shown 
Ibr^be data in Table XV., iras that others have a. favoMblo attitufe 
"fccrjiard sociolii^^. Apparentl^r, the jtmior ommVBge instractors are mofr 
aoaered by sw "tovm^-gcr/m^^ conSact. 



Sue Titus "Reid and Alan P. Bates, '^Undergraduate Sociology 
Prograins in Accredited Colleges and Universities," The American 
Sociolon:ist , \t: (May; 1971), I67-169. ~~ ~^ 



T.\3LS XV 



GliTiERAL PJij\CTIO!T OF SELECTED GH01JP3 TO INSTRUCTORS ' 
SOCIOLOGY : COUESS OFESREGS 



General reaction Adnin- Other Soc. Otlier Coni- 

istraticn facility putjils pupils , muni ty 



Very favorable 


20 


15 




7 


2 


Favorablo 


23 


29 


28 


20 


18 


Neutral 


9 


11 


5 


18 


21 


Unfavorable 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Very unfavorable . 


1 


0 


0 


n 


1 


UnlQioum ("don't loio-j'r") 


5 




2 


12 


13 


Other reactions 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Ho answer 


1 


.1 


0 


2 




- Total 


61 


6i 


61 ■ 


61 


6.1 



Another ai-ea calling forr greater attenticm: concerns the 
encouragGmcnt of profess zonal grcn-rth, the need for whfich vas pre- 
viously cited in this paper, i Mot- even half (28 of 6l) of the respon- 
dents felt anj^ encouragement to do rf^rther work or earn a highea:! 
degree. , 

As indicated by thB ^iata in f Table 3CVI,^^^^ i^ majority of the 
respondents (62.3/3) agree that the sociology teacher should:;possess 
special qualifications (of an academic and/or personal nature) not 
usually looked for in the more traditional and "objective" courses, 
such as mathematics and the physical sciences . In commenting on these 
special qualifications, the respondents made remarks such as the 
folloi-ying: 



TABLE m 



The sociologv- teacl^^b cho^^ld; 



Poss ess np oclal Q^^i^f±oci^op^ 

Yes 

No. 

It depends (yos an^ ho) 
Don't laiaT-7 (?) 
Other responses 
No ansT-ror 

E^^ic i pat e In , c qngSi^i^^ty^^^ 

Yes 

No 

I t -depends (yes an^ ho ) 
Doa't Icnoir 
0-ister responses 
RQ>mnswer 
Be a(n)* 
iletivist 
Reformer 
Analyst 

Highly scientific sciontific ^ 
Paroly: objective c?^ objective 
Other responses 



Number 



38 
5 

2 

1 
1 

IJ^ 

10 

1 

2 

13 
10 

3^ 
18 
28 
li^ 



Per cont 



62i3^o. 
8.2^ 
3.3f^ 

1.6f 

23 M 

8 • Zp 

IIZE^ 

29. 1^ 
15^^ 
23. 
12.0^ 



*Woto: Tho : total 5^^nbei' °f 3^Qs pons Grs in section equals 117 (instead 

of 6l) boiJ^^se s<^"Q respondon'tc Indicated noro than one ans^-rei*. 
Three per^*^^ failed to ancwor the question. The percentages, are 
based on -t-l^^ total' n'lJiiibor of answers indicated. 



Ths sociolofj^/ teacher should havG Sfflnv-^ avaroncss of 
;current social pi'oblo'As and an ability to i-sLats them'. 
:to stiidcnts mthout alionatjjig them f j^oin i-ror!-:ing vrithin 
society i . ' 

TliQ sooiology teacher must be nore objective, tolei-ant, 
caTipassionatc, pi'ogrsssive, and ifillins to listen than 
other tea eh o.i^c5. 

He should have a good educational backgrc/and in as 

many fields as possible, since sociologv uses infoiTiation 

fron inajiy fields . . 

Such coaments become espeeially significant vrlien -re realise thasfc 'H-re 
teach what Ke Icnoj ijiiether ^re are avrare of it or not! " Al-so, 'fee 
teach what wo ara^ tbry as:;Two nay to do otherwise. 

l^en aslced whether rfche sociology teachei- sho'old partieipa-te in 
canmmity af fairs is(such ;as elmrch and politics), the majority i70,^l) 
of the respondents :agreed that he should, as is irdicated in T^le XVI. 
Co:nments on this .guestion;reYol\':ed ai'^ound the idea that the instructor 
should be a citizen as well as a teacher. This 'jattitude iras expressed 
by the i-espondentsrvrith the foliovrlng type's - 'of ' coannents : ' 

I feel no responsibility to "gijiide" the cant^iujiity because 

I am a sociologist. Because r have persoiial intei'ests, I 
: aiii . involved ' in the co^Minunit?/. 

The sociology teacher is a -pei'son and as such has the " 
same rights, :;'duties, -etc., rasf o 

Sociolog:/ teachers shouldrconcern "themselves 

other than classroom activity. "Pure" Icnowledge is 

sterile without .application, 

A good teacher, in any field, does not sepai-ate himself • 
from the world around hira, ' •< 

. The instructor needs, to have his hand on the heartbeat 
of the comnmnity, , 

Although such remarks clearly indicate that a pi'evailing attitude 

favoring ccEmunity participation exists, it is also clear f ran the 



data, in Table XVI: that few respondents feel the sociologA'' inytimctoi* 
should be a coimrAmity rGfoniior or actxvistr Rather, most of the; 
respondents feel-that the role -glte zsocaolo^y Instructor sho\:ld be : 
that of an anals^st (29vl^ of th& ^responsBs expressed this attitude)* 
Clearly, hoT-re^CT^v there is little 'Coi:i2^ns*2J among jiinior college in- 
structors of so:c5^ogv in the; South ais to xrhat the role and porspoctivQ 
of a sociology ts£i:ch or should be. 'Ne^snertheless, in regard to the role 
and- per3pGotx:v'e:^ofE s made tho following point: 

Sociology7^:e^ks to apply to^tt 

the:inethodis;: of /science. It ^i^nsfe^ 

common trj sSl]L the social scfencass^^ iai^at the sc 

ine:Ui:od -ow-^^^^ 

sta^ffimg^^^^an 's: . charact^ institutions 

and to.aaites^ 

facei^inirgj^^ 

Peter Berger saiSs t^^^^ "tlie :fasciiiar$;icarr: ;o^ ^^^^ 
fact that lit- ::pei-;5:oc^^ c£s^3:n:::a vncv: lig^ very TTorld 

in TThich wo have Mved all our ;1^^ 



■^-^Ely Chinoy, Sociological Pers nQctivr^ YP.nd ^d.; Noix York: 
■Random House, I968), p. 3. 

: :^ Peter L> Bor.fyer^ Invitation to Sociolofyy; A H^tm anistir! .., 
.PersnectivQ . Anchor Books (Garden City, Nex^ York ": : Doubleday and 
Company, Incv, 1963) > p. 21. 



CH/iPTER IV, 



The tyYj±co.l iristractor iii the jtuiior err^^T^igi^- -ryf nia South is a . 
young, -TrhitG, married male v:ho prefers a Er^jzm^w: religion^ . Fro:n a 
• ruiEal southern backsroxmd, he rccolved his" £cri^i3i3^r^^^^^:j^^ in the 

South and attended a state collogo or nniveri3iE|grigbr:^^ graduate work* 
Although he has been in college during the a , 
Toaster degree (though not necessarily in isiaisrS!^ not likely 

to have much vrork beyond this level and has sl^^Mfe-rioss than a 50 per 
cent chance of having conpletod nor-3 than '4-0 rsiE^^ 

In rogaxxi to his proxessioiial ps. j^hiLGiLpa t: jA'^ji i -tTr 1;^^^=^? r:" pi i -nfj ^ loss than 
tTTO-thirds of the respondents read a sociologii::iiiE::^pmrn^ or hold mem- 
bership in a sociological organisation* Havir^;2^>^^s^ous teaching ex- 
perience . at some other educational level (genej^gfigl^^'s a high school 
teacher or graduate assistant) or in some othe:2^,:35ffi3±3:pline, the in- 
structor has probably been teaching sociology imlthe^^^^^ j^^ 
for a short time (less than 5 years). The sociology classes he teaches ■ 
(regardless of whether he is in a large school o^*t;a::s:fliall school) ; 
usuaSay have under students , and less than£li©^^^^ of the stu- 

dentlbody is enrolled in sociology # He earns -^ja iisaSfar^:' 
teaches sociology out of persoml desire; has ^1- or 5 cl^^ with a 
total enrollment, of under 1?0 students, is slightl3:w^ora likely than 
not to sponsor some extracurricular activity/, butgrnotbably is not engaged 

0X 
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in any rosearch of a sociological nature. Tlio instructor tcachos 
an in trodvic to rjr course in sociology, and may also teach a course on 
marriage and the faniily or social problems • In most cases lie feels 
that the general reaction of the adr.rlnistration, faculty, students, 
and co-:7rtr.unity to his sociology offerings is favorable ♦ He also feels 
that a sociolog^f teacher should possess special qualifications, par- 
ticipate in coiiununity activities (being the citisen he is)', ^^nd be 
more of a scientific, objective analyst than an activist or reforiTier. 

Keeping this profile of the southern junior college iiistmctor 
of sociology in mind, seveml conclusions might be drai^. The dat>a 
from the study imply that maiy instructors of sociology do not identify 
themselves very closely with* the discipline; that is, they are young, 
have relatively little experience teaching the subject, have approxi- 
mately ^0 sG:*v^ster hours in tliu subject, and are not very likely to 
be involved in the proferjsional activities of reading jounials or ^ 
holding me-nbership in sociological organization^^, • Furthermore , a 
reviexT of the literature and activities of the profession reveal that 
this group of sociology instructors (despite the expansion of junior 
colleges) has been largely ignored bjr others in the discipline* Per- 
haps: the profession needs to give greater recognition and attention 
to the group by encouraging them to become active members of sociological 
organizations, having special sections of professional meetings devoted 
■ to junior college sociology , sponsoring summer institutes and workshops •. 
for junior college teachers xd-th a weak backgrouh the discipline, 
and so forth.^ These would bo positive efforts toward upgrading the 
competency of the instructor and the status of the discipline in junior 
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colleges • Such improvoments would benefit not onli^ tll(5 SiiideiltS ; 
instinictors, and schools directly in%'olved, but also the profession 
as a whole. 
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QUKTIOimAIRS ON INSTRUCTORS OF S0CI0LO(?c 

1. Sex: llalQ 
Female 



Race, nationality or etlmie group: 

5» Roligious p.veferencs: ' ^ 

Religion^5 aff iliation:_; 

6« Bduoaticnal background: 

Year 

High school: . ^_ „ ___ 

College : _ _ _____ 



tlon: 



2, Age: 20-29 3. Haritol status: 

30-39 Single 

i^0-49 Married 

50-59 Separateo_ 

60+ Divorced 

Widored 

Other 



7* Sociology courses you have taken: 
Title Level 



Title 



Level 



Professional bn.cl:£;round and contribTations : 
Horf much socio3.oay did you have in high school? 
Itob^r of colleno houi*s of sociologj^: Giraduato^ 

Undergraduate hours^ 

Area(s) of specialisation: 1 ^ Z 

Thesis title (if any) ; 

Dissortation title (if any); _ 

Publications (specif y^ if any): : 



NsjTie of professional organizations of which you are a meiTiber: 

Naine of professional journals and/or periodicals lohich you 
read: 



Indicate total nu^nber of years of teaching expeidenco at each 
level: 

Elemontai T Junior high Senior high 

Junior colleg e^ __ _ Senior college Othe r 

Total sociology teaching experionce: 

MaiTies of different s ooioloG7/ Le vel of Level of Years 
courses you have taugh t school course ^jjj^ht 



l^liat other teaching experience have you had? 



llr Other vrorV: and/or cor^jnunity cictivitiss related to sojlology: 
De5cro.T)ti.c.'n of ExTje^i^io^ice Lenrth 



Ci\rr^}it tp^.QbA'i'\^^ ^porjition : 



!• Your title: 2, Nanio of school:^ 

3* location of school (city and state); ^ 



Level of -school: 5- Tj^T'C of institution: . Public 

High school Private 

Junior colloge Church related 

Other ( specify ' Other ( specify 



5. 1969-70 school anroll>iient: . Hales^ 

; . . • Females^ 
7. Nujaber enrolled in sociology'- courses: 



Ilumber of nirales Nixniber of females^ 
8, Average si!se of a sociology class :_ ^_ 



9a ■Aa'i^ many years have you 10, Hoir nany years have you 

taught s.t your present taught sociology at 

school? this school? 



Curront salary range (9 months): 

; Under OOP - : $10, 000 - $11-, 99^ 

$^,000 - $5,999__ $12,000 - $13;999_ 

$6>000: $6>999 : V $1^,000 $15,999^ 

i7>000 " $7.99 9 > $16,000 $17,999_ 

$8,000 - $9,999 $18,000 or more 

12. Teaching and/or \Jork. load: . 

How many different students do you teach each week?_ 
How many different sociology pupils do you teach?, _ 
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HoT-r rnany diff orcTit classes da you teach ea^^h week? 



Hovr niany difforont sociology,'- classes do yon teach?^ 

Sociology courses you are nov teaching: 

Nana of C o urse Te^rbbc r.k Ley cl^pf; No, of sbv- 



Do you sponsor anj'- extracurricular activities? 

Are you involved in any sociological research? _ _ ; 

Ho^-r do you feel about your current teaching and/or work load? 

Very oven-rorked 

. OvejL^rorked 
Satisfied 

Undei^rorked ^ 

Very underE7orked__ 

\Ihy are j^ou teaching cociology? Personal desire_ 

Volunt e e red .., 
^^Drafted" 
Othe r 

V/hat kind of teaching job do you think you are doing? 
Very superior,, _ _ Superior^ Mediocre Poor 



Very poo r 

VJhat is the general reaction to your sociology offerings? 
(very favorable - vf, favorable - f/ neutral — n, unfavorable 
uf, very unfavorable - vuf) 

Administration: v f f n uf vu f 

Other faculty members :, v f i f n - uf 



vuf 

Students taking courses: v f n uf 

vuf 
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students not taking soc: vf f uf 

vuf 



Conmiunity: vf_ f n uf vuf 



16. l-Tnat special problems have you had in teaching sociology? 



17. Vnmt enccur-ag£n!ent havo you roccived (of a financial nature) 
to do further work or to secure a hiEhci- dsr-.ree in tho field 
of sociology (e.g., from the administration)? ■ 



18. Do you feol that tho teachsr of sociolo[j^r should possess 

specJ^l qualificationG (of an acade:nic an-^\/or personal nature) 
not usually looked for in the ri ore traditional' and "cbjective" 
coursies, such as Mathematics, the sciences, etc.? 



19. Do you fool that a sociology teacher should participate 
actively in co3nunity affairs — church, politics, etc.? 
Yes No Please explain briefly. 



20. Should the sociology teacher be a(n): 

Activist? Refomicr? Analyst ?__ 

Highly scientific? Parley objective?. 

Other (specify)? 



Please explain briefly your answer(s). 



III. : In the space belOTr, please give anv other information and /or 
: conments which you think might be pertinent to this study. ■ 



If : you desire a summary of the principal findings of this ^ study, 
please check. 
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Thank you very raich for 7/our coopGrc.tiorjl 

Reported by: "^llsmo ^ ^ Position 

Address 



*No identification vrill be used without specif ic perniission. 



